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REPORT  OF  EXTENSION  TEACHING   DIVISION,    i8q8 


To  the  rege?ifs  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  Netv  York  : 

The  continuance  of  widespread  and  practical  interest  in  efforts  to 
extend  educational  opportunities  is  manifest  both  in  the  numerous 
demands  for  assistance  in  gaining  such  instruction  and  in  the  increasing 
number  of  agencies  for  popularizing  learning.  The  extension  teaching 
division  of  the  home  education  department  includes  all  extension  work 
under  immediate  supervision  of  a  teacher;  i.  e.  extension  lecture  courses, 
free  lectures  to  the  people,  inslitutes  both  special  and  general,  corre- 
spondence instruction  in  its  various  forms,  and  summer,  vacation  and 
evening  schools. 

EXTENSION  LECTURE  COURSES 
Regents  centers 

During  the  past  year  ;^6  courses  were  maintained  at  12  centers  as  com- 
pared with  21  courses  last  year  at  13  centers.  The  reports  of  attendance 
at  some  of  the  courses,  however,  could  not  be  obtained,  making  it 
impossible  to  report  totals.  A  list  of  centers,  subjects,  lecturers  and 
attendance  if  known  follows,  (p.  77). 

From  examination  of  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  while  the  number  of 
courses  compares  favorably  with  the  number  reported  last  year  it  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  are  giving  place  to 
the  large  cities.  Here  the  number  of  extension  courses  is  increasing 
yearly  and  the  Free  lectures  to  the  people  of  New  York  last  winter 
included  experiments  in  extension  methods  which  will  undoubtedly 
result  in  the  adoption  next  year  of  some  extension  courses  in  connection 
with  that  great  system  of  popular  instruction.  While  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  advantages  of  personal  direction  in  study  and  contact  with  a 
good  teacher  are  not  more  widely  enjoyed  by  adults  in  the  smaller 
towns,  every  effort  is  made  to  supply  the  lack  so  far  as  it  is  possible  for 
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the  State  to  do  so,  both  by  direction  and  aid  to  local  study  clubs  and  by 
lending  books  and  pictures  to  individual  students  whenever  possible. 

An  examination  of  the  work  in  other  places  indicates  that  similar 
conditions  exist  wherever  extension  lectures  are  dependent  entirely  on 
local  support.  Besides  the  problem  of  expense,  we  have  still  to  meet  the 
more  serious  difficulty  of  finding  satisfactory  lecturers  on  the  desired 
subject  in  the  locality  of  the  center  applying.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  the  best  extension  teachers  are  often  so  occupied  with  university  or 
other  duties  that  every  call  for  outside  lecturing  must  be  refused.  Even 
when  the  time  for  the  lectures  could  be  given  the  necessary  railroad 
travel  to  a  distant  center  involves  an  additional  expenditure  of  time  and 
strength  which  makes  the  course  impossible. 

In  spite  of  these  practical  difficulties  which  interfere  seriously  with  the 
work  in  small  towns,  there  is  apparent  a  vigorous  desire  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  study  after  school  days  are  past.  In  recognition  of  this, 
there  is  constant  expansion  of  opportunities  for  popular  study  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges  and  universities.  Cornell  establishes  a  summer 
session  ;  institutes  for  teachers  are  increased  and  amplified ;  extension 
courses  and  popular  lectures  become  a  recognized  part  of  the  work  of 
university  faculties  and  free  lectures  for  the  people  are  being  established 
in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  country. 

A  summary  of  the  courses  given  is  shown  in  the  following  table : 
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CBNTERS 

SUBJECTS 

LECTURERS 

ATTENDANCE 

Albauy 

Origin    and    development 
of  style  in  architecture 

A,  D.  F.  Hamlin 

350 

Influence  of  race  and  re- 

E. S.  Kelley 

450 

ligion  on  modern  music 

Brooklyn  (Y.M.C.  A.) 

10    courses    on    practical 
topics 

Buffalo  (Y.  M.  C.  A.) 

Social  science 

W.  F.  Willcox 

75 

Tennyson  and  Browning 

J.  H.  Gilmore 

112 

Gloversville 

Questions  of  the  day 
Dante  and  Florence 

A.  L.  Peck 

N.  Y.  Cathedral  lib. 

Rational  psychology 

J.  H.  McMahon 

200 

Experimental  psychology 

E.  A.  Pace 

200 

Literature 

J.  B.  Smith 

200 

i( 

C.  B.  Fallen 

200 

Collecce  settlement 

Economics 

W.  B.  Elkiu 

Teachers  college 

Psychology 

Art 

Domestic  science 

English  literature 

Kindergarten 

Manual  training 

Physical  science 

Rochester 

American    colonial    insti- 
tutions 

W,  H,  Mace 

90 

Child  study 

M.  V.  O'Shea 

140 

The  English  novel 

M.  W.  Perrin 

162 

Shakspere 

J.  H.  Gilmore 

175 

Sing  Sing 

Astronomy 

C.  A.  Young 

140 

Evohitiou  (two  lectures) 

W.  N.  Rice 

Syracuse 

Othello 

Mrs  J.  K.  Curtis 

60 

Tarry  town 

Debt  of  the  19th  century 
to  Egypt 

W.  H.  Goodyear 

Yonkers 

Art  of  listening  to  music 

E.  S.  Kelley 

90 

New  York  city.  Free  lectures  to  the  people.  The  loth  season  of  the 
course  in  New  York  extended  from  Oct.  i8,  1897  to  Ap.  30,  1898.  Lectures 
were  given  at  41  different  places,  an  increase  of  seven  over  the  previous 
year.  The  total  attendance  was  509,571,  this  being  82,544  more  than  in 
1896-97,  The  increase  was  due  to  the  opening  of  new  lecture  centers 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  lecture  season  began  earlier  and  continued  one 
month  longer  than  usual.  The  attendance  is  remarkable  considering  not 
only  that  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  have  been  more  serious  than  in 
former  years  and  a  smaller  number  of  them  illustrated,  but  also  that  the 
lectures  began  during  the  political  campaign  and  closed  while  the 
country  was  involved  in  war.  50  lectures  were  given  at  each  of  the 
chief  lecture  centers.  The  total  lectures  given  was  1595,  530  more  than 
during  the  previous  year.  The  subjects  of  the  courses  were  Physiology 
and  hygiene;  Natural  science;  Travel;  Civics;  General  and  American 
history;  Art,  literature  and  social  science. 
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The  increased  interest  in  the  lectures  arranged  in  courses  was  very 
marked.  After  each  lecture  a  discussion  was  held,  lasting  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour.  At  three  centers  the  experiment  was  begun  with  the 
"  platform  library."  A  selection  of  books  relating  to  the  particular  sub- 
ject being  treated  was  placed  on  a  table  on  the  platform  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  lecture  the  books  were  distributed  to  the  auditors.  The 
demand  for  these  books  far  exceeded  the  supply. 

The  lectures  on  Local  history  and  municipal  administration,  Develop- 
ment of  music,  and  First  aid  to  the  injured  were  particularly  successful. 
The  last-mentioned  course  of  five  lectures  was  made  possible  by  the 
cooperation  of  the  Society  for  first  aid  to  the  injured.  The  course  was 
given  in  four  parts  of  the  city.  In  connection  with  the  lectures  a  hand- 
book was  used  and  at  the  conclusion  an  examination  was  given  to  those 
who  had  attended  the  full  course  and  wished  to  compete  for  the  certifi- 
cate issued  by  the  Society  for  first  aid  to  the  injured.  About  75  certifi- 
cates were  issued. —  H.  M.  Leipziger,  supervisor  of  lectures 

People's  insfitttfe.  The  institute  began  its  work  in  March  1898. 
Its  purpose  is  to  provide  for  the  people,  specially  adult  wage-earners, 
opportunities  of  continuous  and  systematic  study  in  various  branches 
particularly  in  sociology  and  history.  The  method  adopted  is  the 
lecture  with  discussion  and  class  work  and  a  forum  where  present  prob- 
lems are  debated.  The  deeper  purpose  is  to  furnish  the  means,  through 
comparison  of  views,  of  solving  gradually  the  social  problems  of  our 
time.  Workingmen's  clubs  will  be  organized. —  Charles  Sprague  Smith, 
managing  director 

People's  university  extension  society.  Though  the  first  year's  exis- 
tence will  not  be  completed  till  the  last  of  January  1899,  the  amount  of 
practical  educational  work  already  done  has  been  unexpectedly  large 
and  satisfactory.  A  careful  investigation  of  conditions  in  the  great  city 
convinced  the  secretary  of  the  society  that  the  most  important  and 
urgently  needed  work  was  practical  education  in  those  essentials  of 
health  and  good  citizenship  on  which  the  safety  of  society  and  government 
depend.  The  vast  ignorant  population  of  the  tenement  districts  makes 
them  breeders  of  every  form  of  physical  and  civic  disorder  which  spreads 
throughout  the  city  thus  becoming  a  constant  menace  to  the  health  and 
prosperity  of  the  whole  community. 

While  the  society  is  prepared  to  furnish  courses  when  desired  in  any 
department  of  history,  literature,  science  or  art,  it  has  been  thought  wise 
to  concentrate  its  best  energies  on  systematic  work  for  better  health  and 
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enlightened  citizenship.  Health  teaching  has  been  extensively  carried 
on  in  cooperation  with  missions,  mothers'  clubs,  settlements,  churches, 
day  nurseries,  etc.,  many  of  these  organizations  becoming  active  centers 
of  influence  for  the  work  of  the  society  among  their  members.  In  this 
way  the  invaluable  benefits  of  widespread  organized  effort  are  secured. 
The  health  courses  are  given  by  able  physicians,  experienced  in  dispen- 
sary, hospital  and  tenement  practice,  so  that  they  are  fitted  to  give  the  ex- 
pert teaching  adapted  to  the  crowded  conditions  in  which  the  people  are 
forced  to  live.  Practical  instruction  is  given  in  regard  to  the  prevention  of 
disease,  care  of  children,  food,  drink,  cooking,  clothing,  cleanliness,  ven- 
tilation, emergencies,  etc.  The  people  are  made  to  understand  that  in 
most  cases  they  make  themselves  sick  by  ignorance  or  carelessness.  In 
connection  with  this  instruction,  a  simple  health  guide  was  printed  and 
furnished  to  the  audiences.  The  value  of  these  health  hints  has  been 
shown  in  a  gratifying  manner  by  the  large  number  of  calls  received  for 
them  from  hospitals,  dispensaries  and  other  institutions  as  well  as  from 
individuals.  One  church  used  1700  in  its  tenement  \vork  and  5000  more 
have  been  asked  for  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

The  work  in  civics  aims  to  arouse  a  keen  sense  of  individual  respon- 
sibility and  to  make  every  citizen  realize  that  everything  we  hold  dear, 
the  prosperity  of  the  great  city,  the  permanence  of  our  republic  and  the 
security  of  our  liberty,  homes  and  property,  depends  on  the  fidehty  of  the 
individual  to  his  civic  duties.  We  constantly  emphasize  the  truth  that  it 
is  just  as  disloyal  for  a  man  to  shirk  his  political  duties  as  for  the  soldier 
to  desert  his  flag  in  the  hour  of  battle. 

The  society  is  also  securing  the  cordial  cooperation  of  missions,  clubs, 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  churches,  settlements  and  other  societies  in  all  parts  of  the 
city  in  giving  inspiring  systematic  courses  for  members  and  friends  on 
the  Duties  of  American  citizenship,  Practical  civil  government,  Develop- 
ment of  our  constitution,  Heroic  American  citizens.  Civil  service  in 
America,  Problems  of  government.  Outlines  of  American  history.  How 
bad  government  injures  all  classes,  etc.  The  elements  of  government  are 
presented  in  such  a  plain  simple  way  as  to  lead  people  to  think  for 
themselves  and  to  apply  the  principles  explained  to  the  practical  prob- 
lems before  the  public. 

The  powerful  influence  for  good  which  can  be  exerted  by  a  continuous 
organized  effort  for  the  education  of  citizens  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  American  government — city,  state  and  national — is  so  obvious 
and  so  important  that  it  commends  the  work  to  earnest  men  of  all  parties 
and  all  creeds.     The  work  is  of  course  unsectarian  and  nonpartizan. 
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The  first  year's  work  of  the  society  is  necessarily  attended  at  every 
step  by  difficulties,  the  gravest  of  which  is  securing  necessary  funds  for 
expenses.  The  work  of  arousing  the  people  to  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  stimulating  an  interest  in  undertaking  systematic  study  must 
necessarily  be  gratuitous  and  the  money  for  expenses  must  come  from 
voluntary  contributions.  As  the  work  becomes  more  widely  known  and 
appreciated  contributions  will  increase,  but  at  present  the  financial  diffi- 
culty is  a  pressing  one. 

Health  instruction  has  already  been  given  or  arranged  for  at  the  fol- 
lowing places:  Cornell  memorial  church,  E.  76th  st.;  Five  Points  mission; 
Church  of  sea  and  land,  Henry  St.;  Dewitt  memorial  church,  Rivington 
St.;  Hartley  house,  W.  46th  st,;  Mariner's  temple,  Oliver  cor.  Henry  St.; 
West  Side  settlement,  W.  47th  St.;  Brooklyn  city  park  branch,  ist  Presby- 
terian church  ;  Woman's  club,  Goerch  st.;  6ist  st.  M.  E.  church  ;  Judson 
memorial  church;  Metropolitan  temple,  7th  av.;  Nurses  settlement,  Henry 
St.;  iithst.  M.E.church  ;  St  Bartholomew's  hall,  E.  42d  St.;  College  settle- 
ment, Rivington  St.;  St  Barnabas  house,  304  Mulberry  St.;  Madison  sq. 
church  house,  384  3d  av.;  Calvary  house,  335  E.  22dst.;  Friend's  temper- 
ance union,  i6th  st.;  Halsey  day  nursery,  227  E.  59th  St.;  Bethlehem  day 
nursery,  249  E.  30th  st.;  St  Agnes'  day  nursery,  7  Charles  St.;  West  Side  day 
nursery,  266  W.  40th  St.;  Sunbeam  day  nursery,  1147  ist  av.;  Grace 
memorial  house,  94  4th  av.;  Brethren's  open  door  mission,  Brooklyn ; 
Tenement  house  chapter.  King's  sons  and  daughters. 

Instruction  in  civics  has  been  given  or  arranged  for  at  E.  63d  st.  chapel, 
342  E.  63d  St.;  German  branch  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  2d  av.;  Bowery  branch 
Y.  M.  C.  A. ;  Bethany  memorial  church,  65th  st.;  St  Thomas  chapel, 
59th  St.;  Maxwell  house,  Brooklyn ;  Church  of  divine  paternity ;  Young 
men's  institute,  Bowery;  Boys  free  reading  rooms,  University  pi.;  Judson 
memorial  church;  Central  branch,  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  St  Michael's  parish 
house,  W.  99th  St.;  Brethren's  open  door  mission,  Brooklyn;  Jane  st. 
church;  Brooklyn  children's  aid  society;  DeWitt  memorial  church, 
Rivington  st;  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  E.  15th  St.;  Young  men's  benevolent  asso- 
ciation, E.  Broadway;  Tenement  house  chapter.  King's  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, St  Bartholomew's  parish  house,  E.  42d  st.  In  addition  printed 
health  guides  have  been  distributed  by  a  large  number  of  organizations. 

In  spite  of  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  the  first  year  the  success  of  the 
work  thus  far  gives  strong  hope  for  the  future. — J.  Eugene  Whitney, 
secretary 
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Centers  outside  New  York 

Notes  compiled  from  university  extension  iieriodlcals,  otiicial  circulars  and  reports 

Maine.  Colby  university.  Instruction  is  carried  on  by  lectures  and 
class  courses  consisting  of  three  or  more  lectures.  During  1897-98 
courses  were  offered  on  the  following  subjects :  English  literature, 
Aryan  and  Semitic  languages,  History  of  Italian  painting,  Seven  great 
styles  of  architecture,  Architecture  and  sculpture,  Sun,  moon  and  planets. 
Glaciers  and  glacial  deposits,  American  literature,  Biblical  literature, 
Greek  tragedy  and  the  Greek  theater,  American  history,  Money  and 
banking  and  Classic  periods  of  German  literature.  There  has  been  an 
increasing  demand  for  single  lectures  of  a  more  popular  and  general 
character  than  the  courses,  and  to  meet  this  demand  many  single  lectures 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  are  offered,  often  illustrated  with  stereop- 
ticon  views. 

Massachusetts.  Lowell  i?istitute.  In  addition  to  the  usual  courses 
of  the  Lowell  institute  special  advanced  courses  were  given  during 
1897-98  under  auspices  of  various  institutions  as  follows:  literary, 
scientific  and  technical  lectures,  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology ; 
scientific  lectures  for  teachers,  Boston  society  of  natural  history ;  lectures 
on  subjects  of  practical  importance  to  workingmen.  Wells  memorial 
institute;  law  and  electricity,  Young  men's  Christian  association. 

Besides  lecture  courses,  the  institute  maintains  the  Lowell  school  of 
practical  design  for  promoting  industrial  art.  The  school  is  conducted 
by  the  Massachusetts  institute  of  technology. 

Philadelphia,  During  the  academic  year  1897-98  the  American 
sqciety  for  the  extension  of  university  teaching  arranged  and  conducted 
79  lecture  courses  at  54  centers,  mostly  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jer- 
sey. The  total  course  attendance  was  18,091 ;  the  average  attendance 
was  229;  carefully  prepared  syllabuses  were  used  in  connection  with  all 
the  lectures,  and  progress  was  made  in  the  organization  of  students' 
associations.  Eight  lecture  courses  were  given  to  workingmen.  The 
lecturers  and  subjects  were  as  follows:  Thomas  Whitney  Surette,  Great 
composers,  romantic  period  ;  Clyde  B.  Furst,  Greater  English  novelists, 
Special  studies  in  English  poetry ;  Robert  Ellis  Thompson,  American 
history,  social  and  industrial,  American  literature;  Frederick  H.  Sykes, 
The  Victorian  poets. 

The  total  course  attendance  was  over  850. 

The  directors'  report  contains  the  following  interesting  statement : 
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The  advocates  of  university  extension  in  England  say  that  it  is  spe- 
cially valuable  because  an  eminently  practical  people  can  be  trusted  to 
get  information  that  will  be  directly  useful,  but  the  university  extension 
lectures  teach  what  the  people  would  otherwise  be  slow  to  acquire, 
what  is  yet  of  the  first  importance,  as  the  state  needs  not  only  skilled 
workmen  but  intelligent  citizens.  We  have  not  "  merely  to  make  the 
man  the  better  workman,  but  the  workman  the  better  man."  If 
we  compare  university  extension  with'  reading  circles  and  correspon- 
dence clubs,  we  can  not  but  see  that  there  is  an  advantage  in  the  contact 
of  the  speaker  with  the  people  he  is  teaching.  The  living  teacher  is  the 
center  of  inspiration.  He  gives  them  the  best  fruits  of  wide  reading  and 
systematic  study;  he  not  only  can  tell  ihem  what  to  read,  but  he  can 
rouse  an  interest  by  his  personal  conviction  and  enthusiasm,  and  he  gives 
an  opportunity  after  each  lecture  for  the  discussion  of  any  (juestions  that 
arise;  he  examines  the  essays  that  are  written  and  guides  the  class  study 
of  those  who  do  work  between  the  lectures.  Compared  with  fixed 
plans  for  doing  the  same  sort  of  things,  university  extension  is  more 
flexible  and  has  the  advantage  of  mobility.  It  carries  the  teacher  as 
well  as  the  teaching  to  the  people.  The  lecturer  goes  where  he  is  needed 
and  uses  any  hall  or  room  which  will  accommodate  an  audience. 

This  winter  there  have  been  university  extension  lectures  of  the  Ameri- 
can society  in  14  different  places  in  Philadelphia  and  in  29  different 
towns  throughout  Pennsylvania  and  adjoining  states.  The  interest  on  a 
sum  necessary  to  erect  such  a  building  as  Horticultural  hall  of  Philadel- 
phia, would  serve  to  maintain  150  courses  of  six  lectures  each,  given  in 
outlying  parts  of  Philadelphia  and  in  towns,  small  and  large,  through  the 
state  where  such  courses  may  change  the  whole  current  of  thinking  and 
induce  people  to  read,  who  before  have  rarely  read  a  good  book. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  it  is  distmctly  the  policy  of  the  directors 
of  the  American  society  to  insist  on  good  quality  in  the  teaching  and  on 
continued  work  with  the  same  people.  The  common  schools  are  a 
defense  against  illiteracy,  at  least  in  the  case  of  native-born  children.  The 
public  library  has  been  recognized  as  a  necessary  adjunct  to  our  civiliza- 
tion. University  extension  stands  between  the  two,  giving  to  those  who 
have  been  trained  in  the  public  schools  opportunities,  not  readily  to  be 
had  by  other  means,  to  learn  to  read  wisely ;  it  stimulates  a  demand  for 
libraries  and  encourages  the  use  of  books  of  a  better  class  than  would 
otherwise  be  called  tor;  it  also  stands  in  a  somewhat  similar  relation  to 
art,  music,  and  to  museums  containing  collections  meant  to  be  used  in 
study.  University  extension  enlists  the  cooperation  of  groups  of  people 
in  many  different  places,  who  take  the  lead  in  getting  their  neighbors  to 
come  together  for  a  useful  purpose;  it  is  to  some  extent  self-propa- 
gating, as  the  experience  in  one  neighborhood  often  leads  to  the  starting 
of  a  center  in  another  place. 

University  extension  probably  can  not  be  made  self-supporting,  Men 
who  hold  professorships  in  colleges  are  not  highly  paid  and  they  can  not 
well  afford  to  lecture  for  nothing.  To  pay  a  lecturer  a  minimum  fee  at 
which  really  good  work  can  be  secured  and  to  meet  the  other  expenses 
of  a  course  means  a  total  outlay  often  very  difficult  for  the  local  com- 
mittee to  meet  by  the  sale  of  tickets.  The  general  society  which  supplies 
the  lecturer  can  not  therefore  get  an  income  for  its  own  uses  by  adding 
to  the  fee  ;  it  sometimes  has   to  help  the  centers.      It  is  a  fact,' however, 
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that  the  centers,  the  people  who  profit  by  the  teaching,  pay  five  sixths  of 
the  entire  cost,  which  is  a  far  better  result  than  is  shown  by  any  other 
system  of  higher  education. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  American  society  for  Ihe  extension  of 
university  teaching  in  1890,  there  have  been  given  exclusive  of  the  sum- 
mer school,  773  lecture  courses,  a  total  of  4553  individual  lectures.  The 
total  attendance  has  been  136,873,  or  821,238  single  admissions.  The 
average  number  of  lectures  to  a  course  has  been  six.  In  the  older 
centers  class  work  and  reading,  in  accordance  with  the  lecturers'  recom- 
mendations, have  become  habilual,  and  the  desire  for  continuity  of  work 
is  steadily  gaining  ground.  The  public  libraries  of  Philadelphia  and  the 
principal  booksellers  recognize  and  supply  the  wants  of  many  students. 
The  officers  of  the  society  are  :  president,  Charles  A.  Brinley ;  treas- 
urer, Frederick  B.  Miles;  secretary,  John  Nolen.  Information  in  regard 
to  its  work  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the  secretary,  in  South  15th 
St.,  Philadelphia. —  John  Nolen ^  secretary 

New  Jersey.  Elizabeth.  Two  courses  of  lectures  were  given  during 
1897-98,  The  subjects  were  Vital  forces  in  modern  history  and  Ancient 
India  and  Persia,  their  literature  and  their  civilization  by  Prof.  A.  V. 
Williams  Jackson  of  Columbia. 

Rutgers  college.  During  1897-98,  five  courses  were  offered  in  agricul- 
ture, two  in  fine  arts,  seven  in  history  and  social  science,  eight  in  litera- 
ture, three  in  philosophy  and  pedagogy  and  eight  in  science.  A  course 
consists  of  a  series  of  lectures,  a  printed  syllabus,  a  class  or  conference 
hour  following  each  lecture,  written  exercises  by  members  of  the  class 
and  an  examination  open  to  all  who  have  taken  the  course.  The  col- 
lege issues  official  credits  to  students  on  completion  of  the  course. 

Chicago,  111.  Univct'sity  of  Chicago.  All  non-resident  work  is  con- 
ducted through  the  university  extension  division,  which  provides  four 
different  methods;  i)  lecture  study  courses;  2)  correspondence  courses; 
3)  study  clubs  and  4)  evening  and  Saturday  classes  in  Chicago  and 
vicinity. 

The  work  of  the  lecture-study  department  demands  a  higher  degree 
of  local  cooperation  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  forms  of  extension  work. 
In  presenting  courses  of  lecture-studies,  the  university  is  willing  to  co- 
operate with  existing  literary  organizations,  or  any  organization  the  plans 
and  purposes  of  which  are  in  harmony  with  the  plans  and  purposes  of 
the  extension  division.  In  many  communities  in  which  no  such  organi- 
zations have  been  found  committees  have  been  organized  which  have  for 
their  sole  purpose  providing  university  extension  teaching  for  their  respec- 
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tive  communities.  These  committees  usually  succeed  in  securing  the 
cooperation  of  such  local  literary  societies  as  have  formerly  been 
organized.  Cooperating  with  organizations  which  fall  under  one  of  the 
above  classifications,  there  have  been  delivered  during  the  year  closing 
June  30,  1898,  141  courses  of  six  lecture-studies  each  in  92  different 
centers,  with  an  aggregate  average  attendance  of  30,315. 

To  these  different  communities  the  university  has  sent  out  traveling 
libraries  containing  3562  books,  which  have  been  kept  in  constant  use 
during  the  courses.  It  is  felt  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  most  satis- 
factory results  which  have  followed  from  this  method  of  teaching  are 
found  in  the  large  amount  of  good  literature  which  is  thus  read  under 
wise  leadership.  The  constant  use  of  3562  books  does  not  by  any  means 
represent  the  total  amount  of  reading  done  in  connection  with  these 
courses.  Many  courses  are  on  such  subjects  that  a  large  number  of  the 
people  who  attend  have  books  of  their  own  which  are  now  perhaps  for 
the  first  time  taken  from  their  shelves  and  put  into  active  use.  Local 
librarians  have  recognized  the  influence  which  these  courses  have  on  the 
reading  done  while  they  are  in  progress,  and  accordingly  make  special 
provision  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  patrons.  Tlie  secretary  of  the 
extension  center  at  Bay  City,  Mich  ,  writes  that  the  public  library  of  that 
city  bought  and  placed  on  its  reference  shelves  during  the  past  year  200 
books  specially  recommended  by  the  two  men  who  delivered  courses  of 
lecture-studies  there  this  season. 

During  the  present  year  two  courses  of  six  lecture-studies  each  were 
given  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  university,  the  trustees  of  the  Ryder 
lecture  fund,  and  the  board  of  education  of  the  city  of  Chicago.  These 
lectures  were  free  to  the  people  in  the  communities  in  which  they  were 
given,  though  admission  was  by  tickets  distributed  by  teachers  to  adult 
applicants.  In  addition  to  these  courses  of  lectures  the  university,  in 
cooperation  with  the  board  of  education  of  Chicago,  has  given  in  13  dif- 
ferent public  school  buildings  of  the  city  17  courses  of  lectures.  Of  this 
total  number  10  were  courses  of  systematic  university  extension  lecture- 
studies  while  the  others  were  more  or  less  miscellaneous  in  nature,  though 
subjects  were  arranged  as  far  as  possible  in  educational  sequence.  Of 
the  85  lectures  delivered  53  were  illustrated  by  the  stereopticon. 

The  principals  of  the  schools  and  the  lecturers  agree  almost  without 
excei)tion  that  the  results  following  the  delivery  of  these  courses  have 
been  most  satisfactory.  Though  our  experience  so  far  is  limited,  we 
believe  that  this  is  the  inauguration  of  a  most  important  educational 
movement  for  the  city  of  Chicago.     While  care  rnust  be  exercised  in  the 
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selection  of  the  courses  to  be  delivered,  our  experience  during  the 
year  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  results  following  the  delivery  of 
courses  of  systematic  university  extension  lecture-studies  are  more  satis- 
factory than  those  following  the  delivery  of  the  more  miscellaneous 
courses,  and  while  in  some  communities  it  may  be  best  to  use  the 
stereopticon  as  a  means  of  illustration,  yet  we  believe  that  if  the  right 
kind  of  courses  and  lectures  are  selected,  such  illustration  is  unnecessary, 
and  even  in  some  instances  may  detract  from  the  educational  value  of 
the  work.  We  confidently  believe  that  men  of  means  can  find  no  more 
commendable  field  for  the  expenditure  of  their  fortunes  than  in  the 
endowment  of  a  system  of  free  public  lectures  for  Chicago,  with  the 
distinct  stipulation  that  these  lectures  shall  be  educational  in  nature. 

The  work  of  the  class-study  department  has  been  continued  as  usual 
during  the  past  year.  156  classes  have  been  conducted  in  19  depart- 
ments of  university  instruction,  with  a  total  enrolment  of  1567.  Of  these 
departments  philosophy  and  pedagogy  leads  in  number  of  students  with 
450,  English  language  and  literature  following  as  a  close  second  with  410. 
Of  special  interest  is  the  arrangement  which  has  been  made  during  the 
year  for  classes  in  the  different  branches  of  science.  In  astronomy, 
physics,  chemistry,  geology  and  botany  14  classes  have  been  conducted 
with  a  total  enrolment  of  iii.  Arrangements  were  made  whereby  the 
laboratories  of  the  university  were  open  to  the  use  of  these  students,  and 
the  instructors  report  that  most  satisfactory  work  was  done. 

Saturday,  Oct.  2,  1897,  was  set  apart  by  the  university  as  class-study 
day.  The  secretaries  of  the  different  departments  of  the  extension 
division  likewise  announced  to  those  present  the  courses  which  would  be 
delivered  in  different  parts  of  the  city  during  the  year.  The  remaining 
hours  of  the  day  were  occupied  by  class-study  instructors  in  holding 
informal  conferences  with  those  students  who  desired  to  arrange  for  class 
work. 

During  the  six  years  in  which  the  work  of  the  class-study  department 
has  been  in  progress,  the  enrolment  has  gradually  increased  from  129  in 
1892-93  to  1560  in   1897-98.     The  total  number  of  classes  conducted  is 

567,  and  the  total  enrolment  for  the  entire  period  is  5785 Hervey  F. 

Mallory,  secretary 

For  a  report  of  the  correspondence  work  see  p.  94. 

Wisconsin,  During  1897-98,  15  courses  were  given  on  astronomy, 
(Jrcek  literature,  child  study,  Greek  life,  English  literature,  economics, 
bacteriology  and  geology.  The  average  number  of  lectures  in  a  course 
was  six,  the  average  attendance,   152. 
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Kansas.  University  of  Kansas.  In  1897-98,  34  courses  were 
offered,  many  of  them  being  arranged  in  secjuence  with  a  view  to  con- 
tinuous study  of  chosen  subjects. 

Wyoming.  A  course  of  six  lectures  on  experimental  psychology 
was  given  in  Laramie  under  direction  of  the  University  of  Wyoming. 

Colorado.  During  1897  98,  courses  of  lectures  and  other  instruction 
were  given  on  psychology,  child  study  and  modern  literature.  When 
full  courses  could  not  be  arranged,  single  lectures  have  often  been  given. 

California.  University  of  California.  Yor  the  benefit  of  teachers 
and  others  university  courses  are  offered  from  time  to  time  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  other  places  in  the  vicinity.  Those  who  do  systematic  work, 
leading  to  examinations  are  enrolled  as  attendants,  and  credit  will  be 
given  at  the  university  for  such  work  satisfactorily  completed. 

Leland  Stanford jr  university.  The  organization  of  extension  centers 
is  not  undertaken  by  the  university,  but  its  instructors  generally  respond 
to  demands  for  courses  of  lectures  not  conflicting  with  university  duties. 
In  addition  to  a  large  number  of  single  lectures  in  the  various  cities  and 
towns  courses  were  given  during  1897-98  on  the  American  revolution, 
Gothe's  Faust,  Moral  education,  Dante's  Divine  comedy,  Self-culture, 
Tennyson  and  Browning,  Ethics  of  personal  life.  Spiritual  functions  of 
modern  poetry  and  Great  teachers  of  the  19th  century. 

Cambridge,  England.  A  conference  to  celebrate  the  completion 
of  25  years  of  university  extension  work  was  held  on  July  6-7,  1898. 
The  results  of  the  work  accomplished  during  the  quarter  century  were 
ably  shown  by  Dr  R.  D.  Roberts.  Papers  were  read  on  the  more  im- 
portant features  in  the  progress  of  the  movement  and  on  local  results 
achieved  at  typical  centers. 

The  total  results  of  the  Cambridge  work  for  25  years  are  as  follows: 

No.  of  courses  of  lectures  delivered 2  385 

"     persons  who  attended  lectures 221  190 

"  "  classes 105369 

"  "      did   weekly  paper  work 38385 

'•'      certificates  of  examination  and  weekly  work 30  000 

The  amount  paid  by  local  committees  for  courses  of  lectures  is 
^96,151,  making  the  cost  of  the  lectures  per  student  average  8s  8d. 
This  sum  however  does  not  include  local  expenses,  such  as  hire  of  halls, 
prmting  and  advertising,  which  brings  the  amount  spent  to  about 
^120,000.  The  average  number  of  persons  who  attended  each  course 
was  92,  of  whom  44  attended  classes  and  16  did  regular  weekly  paper 
work  while  13  were  successful  in  obtaining  certificates. 
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The  general  results  seem  clearly  to  justify  the  following  conclusions : 

1  That  apart  from  any  need  that  is  felt  for  more  extended  opportunities 
for  technical  and  professional  education,  there  exists  a  very  considerable 
demand  among  those  engaged  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  life  for 
increased  facilities  for  general  education. 

2  That  of  the  persons  ready  to  make  use  of  such  opportunities  from 
12  to  20  %  are  prepared  to  devote  themselves  to  that  private  reading 
and  more  thorough  and  extended  study  which  is  implied  by  the  statistics 
of  paper  work  and  certificate  awards,  and  that  a  fair  proportion  of  these 
are  persons  of  such  ability  and  industry  as  to  enable  them  to  pursue  a 
course  of  continuous  and  systematic  work  extending  over  a  period  of 
years,  with  highly  creditable  results. 

3  That  every  fresh  measure  of  recognition  given  by  the  syndicate  in 
the  way  of  establishing  higher  certificates  has  produced  a  corresponding 
result  in  increased  educational  efficiency. 

4  That  the  achievements  at  Reading,  Exeter  and  Colchester  indicate 
that  a  valuable  purpose  may  be  served  by  the  university  extension  move- 
ment at  the  present  time  in  coordinating  the  various  higher  educational 
agencies  in  a  town  or  district. 

London.  The  work  of  the  London  society  has  continued  to  progress 
satisfactorily  during  1897-98.  160  courses  were  given  and  1756  certifi- 
cates awarded.  Eight  pioneer  courses  of  popular  lectures  were 
given.  'J'he  course  given  at  Camden  town,  on  Sound  in  relation  to  piano 
making  was  attended  by  artisans  from  piano  works  in  the  neighborhood 
and  many  of  the  students  later  attended  regular  courses  of  instruction  in 
sound  at  polytechnic  institutions. 

On  the  completion  of  21  years  of  continuous  work  the  society  held  a 
summer  meeting  in  London,  May  30  to  June  11.  The  central  idea  of 
the  meeting  was  London,  its  geography,  history,  literature,  arts  and 
national  collections;  in  addition  a  special  education  section 
was  arranged  for  teachers.  Considerable  advance  was  made  in  the 
development  of  extension  teaching  in  polytechnic  institutions.  Sir  John 
Lubbock  was  reelected  president  of  the  society. 

Oxford.  From  all  parts  of  the  country  in  which  the  work  is  being 
carried  on  the  reports  show  that  extension  work  has  been  maintained  at 
a  high  level  of  efficiency.  1092  lectures  were  delivered  at  108  centers. 
While  the  number  of  lectures  has  increased,  the  number  of  courses  has 
diminished  by  one  (145  as  against  146),  due  to  the  fact  that  the  number 
of  lectures  included  in  a  single  course  tends  to  increase  the  average 
duration  of  the  period  of  study  covered  by   each   course.      The  total 
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attendance  was  18,242;  of  this  number,  5586  were  in  regular  attendance 
at  the  classes  and  1407  did  paper  work.  Eight  lecturers  have  been  added 
to  the  staff.  The  students  associations  are  carrying  on  systematic  edu- 
cational work,  history  continuing  to  be  the  most  popular  subject  of  study. 

The  summer  meeting  of  1898  was  held  in  London  in  June  and  was 
attended  by  over  1000  persons.  The  delegacy  was  represented  in  Cam- 
bridge at  the  celebration  of  25  years  of  university  extension  teaching. 

From  an  administrative  point  of  view  the  most  important  feature  of 
the  work  of  the  past  year  was  the  systematic  visitation  of  the  local 
centers  and  the  arrangement  of  a  large  number  of  informal  conferences 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Reading  college.  During  the  past  session  730  students  were  regis- 
tered and  the  staff  now  consists  of  40  teachers.  The  new  buildings  of 
the  college  were  opened  on  June  11  by  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The  col- 
lege will  henceforth  be  known  simply  as  Reading  college,  thus  assimilat- 
ing the  official  to  the  popular  title  of  the  institution. — J.  A.  R.  Marriott^ 
secretary 

Victoria  university.  The  total  number  of  courses  given  during 
1897-98  was  77  as  against  96  delivered  in  1896-97  and  the  number  of 
lectures  given  was  714.  The  decrease  in  the  number  of  courses  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  smaller  number  of  technical  courses  given  by  Yorkshire 
college  during  the  reorganization  of  the  agricultural  department.  552 
students  were  examined.  Courses  of  24  lectures  for  pupil-teachers  were 
given  at  Manchester,  Oldham,  Salford  and  Blackburn;  327  sessional 
certificates  were  awarded. 

Germany.  Courses  were  given  at  the  Humboldt  academy  of  Berlin  . 
and  a  branch  association  began  work  at  Potsdam.  In  Munich,  1440 
persons  were  registered,  about  one  third  being  laborers  and  mechanics. 
The  lecturers  were  instructors  in  the  university  and  Technische  hoch- 
schule.  Good  beginnings  were  also  made  at  Konigsberg,  Hamburg, 
Jena  and  Nuremberg.  In  Frankfort,  Mannheim  and  Munich  lectures 
were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Denmark.  A  society  for  university  extension  was  formed  in  April 
1898  in  Copenhagen  by  workingmen's  clubs  and  members  of  the  teach- 
ing body  of  the  university. 

Australia.  Adelaide.  Though  the  work  is  comparatively  new  in 
South  Australia,  extension  courses  in  Adelaide  seem  likely  to  achieve  the 
success  of  those  in  Melbourne.  The  lectures  were  under  direction  of  the 
University  of  Adelaide  and  include  work  in  acoustics,  logic  and  psychol- 
ogy, ethnography  and  history  of  India  and  Roman  history. 
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Melbourne.  During  1897-98,  the  number  of  active  local  centers 
was  16,  indicating  an  increase  of  50%.  19  courses  were  delivered  and 
2039  students  enrolled.  Interest  in  the  movement  has  been  widespread 
and  while  efforts  in  the  country  have  not  yet  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  new  centers,  the  outlook  for  next  year  is  most  encouraging. 
Literary  subjects  have  been  most  popular,  though  history,  architecture 
and  physiology  drew  good  audiences. 

INSTITUTES  IN  NEW  YORK 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences.  The  opening  meeting 
of  the  institute  was  held  September  30,  Hon.  George  F.  Hoar  giving  the 
address  on  Representative  government  The  museum  building  of  the 
institute  was  dedicated  on  October  2.  A  larger  number  of  special  courses 
of  lectures  and  instruction  on  the  institute  extension  plan  were  given 
during  1897-98,  thus  meeting  the  increasing  demand  for  thorough  and 
continuous  study  of  a  single  theme. 

Troy  young  women's  association.  The  object  of  the  society  is 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  general  improvement  of  the  working  women 
of  Troy  and  vicinity.  Classes  are  held  in  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
language,  correspondence,  arithmetic,  geography,  physiology,  history, 
grammar,  elocution,  sewing,  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting, 
drawing,  millinery,  embroidering,  physical  culture  and  vocal  music. — 
Frances  Af.  Sherry^  secretary 
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One  of  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  study  at  home  is  by  correspond- 
ence, providing  the  teacher  understands  how  to  utilize  this  form  of 
instruction.  While  usually  not  so  interesting  as  when  there  is  personal 
contact  between  the  minds  of  teacher  and  pupil,  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  results  by  this  method  which  are  equal  to  any  other  form 
of  home  education.  There  must  be  a  real  desire  for  the  educational 
results  of  the  work  on  the  part  of  the  student,  however,  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide the  inspiration  which  can  rarely  be  supplied  by  the  teacher  whose 
only  medium  of  communication  is  by  correspondence.  Too  often  cor- 
respondence pupils  leave  the  work  half  finished  and  therefore  are  unable 
to  estimate  the  value  of  this  form  of  instruction.  The  reports  of  success- 
fully completed  work  however  more  than  offset  the  discouragement  felt 
by  those  whose  initial  energy  was  insufficient  for  the  task  or  whose 
choice  of  instructor  was  unfortunate. 
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A  large  number  of  agencies  of  various  degrees  of  equipment  and  use- 
fulness have  been  established,  and  accounts  of  some  of  them  are  given 
in  the  following  pages.  The  statements  are  taken  from  official  circulars 
and  reports. 

Schools  in  New  York 

Chautauqua,  Literary  and  scientific  circle.  Chautauqua  college  is 
designed  to  aid  persons  in  the  acquisition  of  a  liberal  and  practical  edu- 
cation. The  purpose  is  accomplished  by  a  threefold  method  of  in- 
struction :  by  correspondence,  by  work  offered  in  the  summer  school  and 
by  a  system  of  Chautauqua  extension  lectures. 

The  scheme  of  study  by  correspondence  is  arranged  in  courses  each  of 
which  is  equivalent  to  lo  hours  of  study  a  week,  or  the  amount  of  work 
expected  of  a  resident  student  in  a  year.  Lessons  are  sent  out  and  ex- 
aminations required  of  each  regular  student. 

The  plan  involves  a  course  of  reading  and  study  covering  the  principal 
subjects  of  the  college  curriculum,  but  omitting  its  drill  in  languages  and 
mathematics.  It  aims  to  give  the  student  an  outlook  over  the  field  of 
learning  and  some  acquaintance  with  literature,  employing  handbooks 
and  compendiums  for  the  mastery  of  outlines  and  referring  to  more 
extensive  works.  The  larger  part  of  the  reading  is  contained  in  books 
specially  prepared  for  the  circle.  A  part  of  the  course  is  contained  in 
the  Chautauquan,  a  monthly  magazine  devoted  to  club  and  corres- 
pondence work.  The  flexibility  of  the  plan  admits  either  individual  or 
associated  study. 

Dansville.  American  correspondence  normal  school.  This  work  was 
organized  in  1889  as  the  Empire  state  teachers  class  and  three  years 
later  took  its  present  name.  Certificates  are  granted  to  students  who 
complete  the  course  and  pass  the  final  examination. 

New  York  city.  Columbian  readifig union.  This  union  is  for  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  Roman  catholic  church  and  its  literature  in  general. 
It  gathers  information  and  publishes  lists  of  books  which  will  be  of 
assistance  to  members  of  the  reading  circle. 

Correspondence  school  of  illustrating.  This  school  is  the  out- 
growth of  Mr  C.  H.  Provost's  illustrating  classes  and  teaches  in  addition 
to  drawing  all  the  technical  points  of  illustrating.  The  course  in  news- 
paper drawing  is  designed  to  enable  students  to  do  regular  newspaper 
work  and  includes  comics,  caricatures,  fashions,  portraits  and  silver 
prints.  The  instruction  in  magazine  and  book-illustrating  is  specially 
designed  for  those  who  wish  to  work  for  weekly  papers,  magazines  and 
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books  with  lessons  on  perspective,  artistic  anatomy,  composition  and 
chiaroscuro.  Instruction  is  also  given  in  designing  head  and  tail  pieces, 
covers  for  books  and  periodicals,  artistic  advertisements  and  illuminating. 
Thorough  preparatory  training  is  given  in  antique  and  modern  lettering, 
historic  ornament,  ornamental  composition  and  flower  drawing.  This 
course  is  specially  adapted  for  those  who  wish  to  design  for  commercial 
purposes,  such  as  advertising. 

Supplementary  courses  are  given  in  technic,  intended  for  advanced  art 
students,  and  in  photography.  Most  of  the  courses  include  perspective 
composition,  the  anatomy  of  human  figure  and  of  animals.  In  the 
magazine  course,  the  drawing  is  made  from  still  life  including  fruit, 
flowers,  landscapes,  animals,  etc.  The  courses  also  include  instruction 
in  the  business  methods  relating  to  illustrating. 

Giinion  institute  of  social  economics  ami  practical  science.  This 
institute  is  the  development  of  the  six  years'  lecture  course  given 
by  Prof.  George  Gunton  in  New  York  city.  It  teaches  protection  and 
sound  money,  coordinating  the  interests  of  the  capitalist  and  laborer. 
The  course  of  study  covers  a  period  of  two  years  and  is  so  arranged 
that  the  work  of  the  second  year  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  that  of 
the  year  preceding.  Theses  are  required  at  the  end  of  the  academic 
year  and  certificates  are  granted.  The  institute  encourages  the  forma- 
tion of  local  centers  and  study  clubs  for  discussion  and  mutual  assistance. 
Gunton^s  magazine  publishes  monthly  an  outline  of  the  reading  and 
study  intended  for  that  month  ;  also  suggested  programs  for  meetings  of 
local  centers,  explanatory  notes  and  aids  on  the  required  reading,  a 
department  of  answers  to  questions  received  from  students  and  items  of 
news  regarding  the  progress  of  the  movement. 

United  correspondence  schools.  These  schools  offer  special  courses 
in  electric,  mechanical,  steam,  civil  and  sanitary  engineering;  art,  archi- 
tecture and  mines  and  the  trades.  The  method  of  teaching  is  by  in- 
struction papers,  which  are  carefully  prepared  and  accompanied  by 
question  papers  containing  questions  on  the  subject  of  study.  Examina- 
tions for  graduation  are  given  to  students  who  have  successfully  answered 
the  question  papers. 

Plattsburg.  Catholic  sutnmer  school  of  America,  reading  circle  union. 
The  object  of  these  reading  courses  is  to  encourage  farther  study  of  the 
subjects  taken  up  at  the  summer  school  and  in  the  several  courses  con- 
ducted through  the  Catholic  reading  circle  review,  now  published  under 
the  title  oi  Mosher's  magazine.  It  aims  to  bring  to  the  individual  mem- 
ber in  the  home  the  advantages  of  scholarship  by  means  of  correspondence, 
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examinations  and  helps.     The  text  or  subject   matter  is  given  in  the 
magazine.     Examinations  are  given  on  the  completion  of  the  course. 

Schools  outside  New  York 

Massachusetts.  Pittsficid,  Agassiz  association.  The  association  was 
started  in  1875,  in  connection  with  a  school  in  Lenox,  Mass.  Having  ob- 
tained the  cooperation  o{\k\&^6S.\.ox?>o{  St  Nicholas,  a  general  invitation  to 
unite  in  the  work  was  published  in  November  1880.  Though  originally 
planned  as  an  aid  to  young  people,  it  is  now  an  incorporated  society  or- 
ganized for  the  promotion  of  scientific  education,  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence, the  collection  in  museums  of  natural  and  scientific  specimens  and  the 
employment  of  observers  and  teachers  in  the  different  departments  of  sci- 
ence. In  general,  its  purpose  is  to  encourage  personal  work  in  natural 
science  and  to  stimulate  and  direct  that  sort  of  original  study  which  was  the 
delight  of  Louis  Agassiz.  Courses  of  practical  study,  laboratory  work  in 
chemistry,  mineralogy  and  botany  are  furnished.  Social  branch  societies 
have  been  formed  throughout  the  United  States,  Canada,  England, 
Russia,  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand  and  specimens  exchanged 
between  these  branches.  The  council  of  the  association  is  composed  of 
specialists  who  have  volunteered  their  services  and  who  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  answer  questions  in  their  several  departments,  and  to  aid 
students  by  determining  for  them  the  names  of  specimens. 

Among  the  subjects  treated  are  archeology,  bibliography  of  science, 
botany,  chemistry,  conchology,  entomology,  geology,  microscopy, 
mineralogy,  ornithology  and  zoology.  Four  courses  in  botany  are 
offered  covering  elementary  botany,  trees,  compositae  and  ferns  and 
their  allies.  The  courses  in  mineralogy  have  been  compiled  into  a  book 
entitled  The  world  of  matter. 

Pennsylvania.  Philadelphia,  Round  robin  reading  circle.  This 
organization  directs  the  reading  of  classes  and  individuals  by  means  of 
original  correspondence.  Each  member  may  select  his  own  subject  and 
indicate  the  method  he  wishes  to  pursue  after  which  an  outline  will  be 
prepared  by  specialists,  who  also  act  as  examiners.  A  list  of  outlines 
already  prepared  with  lists  and  suggestions  for  study  gives  opportunity  for 
immediate  selection.  Programs  for  club  use  contain  suggestions  for  read- 
ings, papers  and  discussions. 

Scranton,  International  correspondence  schools.  The  object  of  this  school 
is  to  teach  the  theory  of  the  trades  and  engineering  professions  by  mail 
and  thus  place  technical  education  within  the  reach  of  all.  The 
school    is    the     development    of    the   questions    and   answers    depart- 
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merit  of  the  magazine  Colliery  engineer  now  called  Mines  and  mining. 
The  subjects  of  instruction  are :  mechanics,  steam  engineering,  elec- 
tricity, civil  engineering,  architecture,  plumbing,  heating  and  engineer- 
ing, ventilation,  chemistry,  sheet  metal  pattern  drafting,  mines,  book- 
keeping and  stenography,  English  branches  and  pedagogy.  The  books 
are  simple,  concise  and  thorough.  Lessons  are  accompanied  by  original 
question  papers  containing  full  instructions  and  designed  to  guide  the 
student  in  his  study.  Certificates  are  granted  to  students  who  complete 
all  the  subjects  of  the  courses  and  pass  the  final  examination.  The 
school  is  furnishing  instruction  to  students  in  South  America,  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  Australia,  Tasmania  and  New  Zealand. 

Washington,  D.  C.  Reform  bureau.  This  bureau  is  organized  to 
promote  those  Christian  reforms  on  which  the  churches  unite  sociologic- 
ally while  differing  theologically.  It  proffers  cooperation  to  all  associa- 
tions that  stand  for  the  suppression  of  intemperance,  gambling  and  political 
corruption ;  for  the  substitution  of  arbitration  and  conciliation  for  both  in- 
dustrial and  international  wars.  Topic-a-month  studies  and  quarterly 
and  monthly  papers  are  issued,  and  aid  by  correspondence  is  given. 

Teachers  international  reading  circle.  This  was  organized  to  furnish 
assistance  and  guidance  to  teachers  wishing  to  pursue  a  course  of 
professional  reading  and  study  and  has  its  origin  in  a  course  of  home 
reading  and  study  prepared  by  W.  T.  Harris,  U.  S.  commissioner  of 
education.  The  outline  of  the  course  is  based  on  the  International  edu- 
cation series,  which  comprises  standard  works  on  the  different  phases  of 
the  history,  theory  and  practice  of  pedagogy.  The  selected  works  are 
grouped  under  four  heads ;  history  of  education,  criticism  of  existing 
methods,  theory  of  education  and  practice.  Topics  and  questions  de- 
signed to  suggest  the  most  systematic  method  of  study  are  issued  in 
monthly  syllabuses.  Written  work  is  optional  but  entitles  the  student  to 
a  certificate  for  the  year's  work.  A  certificate  is  awarded  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  three-year  course.  Three  courses  —  brief,  advanced  and 
complete — are  arranged.     Branches  are  formed  in  several  of  the  states. 

West  Virginia  university.  The  courses  offered  by  correspon- 
dence are  arranged  to  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  university  courses 
on  the  subject.  The  instruction  is  carried  on  by  a  series  of  printed 
instruction  and  question  sheets;  each  sheet  assigning  certain  work, 
and  giving  suggestions  and  explanations  combined  with  a  series  of 
questions.  The  student  must  complete  any  course  chosen  within  a 
year  from  the  time  he  begins  it.     Certificates  of  work  done  are  granted 
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and  these  are  credited  toward  a  degree  but  no  degrees  are  given  for 
work  done  entirely  by  correspondence. 

Illinois.  Austin,  Coluinbia  correspondence  normal.  Instruction  is 
given  by  this  school  in  the  subjects  taken  up  at  normal  schools  and 
in  college.  Certificates  are  given  to  those  who  successfully  complete  the 
normal  or  undergraduate  course. 

Chicago  record's  home  study  circk.  The  work  of  the  clubs  is  based 
on  the  required  reading  of  the  courses  printed  weekly  in  the  educa- 
tional column  of  the  Chicago  record.  Each  club  has  its  own  name 
and  number  assigned  to  it  by  the  Record.  Examinations  are  held  in 
each  course  at  its  close  as  a  basis  for  granting  certificates.  The  work 
is  under  general  direction  of  Prof.  Seymour  Eaton  of  Drexel  institute, 
assisted  by  professors  and  instructors  from  various  institutions.  The  year 
is  divided  into  three  terms  of  four  months  each.  During  each  term 
complete  courses  are  offered,  selected  and  arranged  according  to  season. 

Chicago  university,  correspondence-study  department.  It  is  the  aim 
of  this  department,  both  by  urging  the  substitution  of  formal  for  informal 
courses  wherever  the  change  can  be  satisfactorily  accomplished,  and  by 
providing  an  official  examination,  to  bring  about  uniformity  and  thor- 
oughness in  the  work  of  both  instructors  and  students. 

The  personnel  of  the  correspondence-study  student  body  is  gradually 
undergoing  a  change.  New  students  come  more  and  more  from  the 
ranks  of  the  secondary  teachers  in  towns  and  cities.  They  are  persons 
who  appreciate  and  eagerly  improve  the  opportunities  afforded  by  this 
method  of  instruction.  Evidence  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  during  the 
past  year  there  has  been  an  increase  of  300%  in  the  number  of  those 
who  have  successfully  completed  the  correspondence  courses,  and 
received  the  university  extension  certificate. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  accurate  gage  of  the  tendencies  and  lines  of 
special  activity  in  the  educational  world  than  a  university  correspond- 
ence-study department.  From  its  very  nature  it  must  meet  actual 
demands,  and  must  recognize  at  all  times  and  provide  for  the  prevailing 
interests.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  highest  registrations  have 
been  made  in  the  departments  of  English,  Semitics,  Latin  and  pedagogy; 
the  enrolment  ranking  in  the  order  named.  To  meet  the  requests  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  add  seven  new  courses  in  the  department  of 
English,  three  in  the  department  of  Latin,  and  three  in  the  department 
of  philosophy  and  pedagogy.  The  result  is  a  much  more  comprehensive 
announcement  specially  in  the  departments  of  English  and  pedagogy. — 
Hervey  F.  Malloiy,  secretary 
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National  young  folks  reading  circle.  This  reading  circle  was  organized 
in  1888  and  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  Illinois  in  1889.  Its  ob- 
ject is  to  encourage  and  promote  good  reading  among  children  and 
aduUs,  by  aiding  them  in  selecting  books  and  in  understanding  their 
contents.  Each  year's  course  is  complete  in  itself  though  there  is  a 
design  in  the  selection  of  books  for  each  year,  so  that  no  book  is  repeated 
in  less  than  four  years.  Certificates  are  granted.  The  central  office 
is  in  Chicago. 

University  association.  This  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  World's  con- 
gresses at  Chicago  in  1893,  and  is  incorporated  under  Illinois  laws.  Its 
aim  is  to  assist  individuals  and  clubs  in  the  work  of  self-culture,  to 
aid  teachers  in  systematic  and  thorough  preparation  for  their  work,  and 
to  unite  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  a  comprehensive  and  per- 
sistent effort  to  extend  to  the  people  everywhere,  as  far  as  practicable, 
the  benefits  of  study  and  mental  training.  An  official  pamphlet  or  text- 
book called  Progress  containing  courses  in  history,  literature  and  other 
subjects  is  suppHed  to  members  and  at  the  close  of  a  year  of  study  an 
examination  is  held,  after  passing  which  the  candidate  will  be  entitled  to 
a  certificate  stating  the  work  accomplished.  The  general  offices  are  in 
Chicago. 

Michigan.  Detroit,  Sprague  university  of  correspondence  instruction. 
Five  schools  are  embraced  in  this  organization.  The  law  school  was 
organized  in  1889;  the  school  of  journalism,  teaching  the  essentials  of 
journalistic  and  general  literary  work;  the  school  of  shorthand,  organized 
in  1893  and  teaching  both  the  correspondence  and  reportorial  styles; 
the  Latin  and  Greek  schools,  maintained  since  1893. 

Wisconsin  university.  The  instruction  by  correspondence  under- 
takes to  cover  the  same  ground  as  the  university  courses  and  ig  of 
two  kinds,  formal  and  informal.  The  formal  method  involves  a  series  of 
printed  instruction  and  question  sheets ;  the  informal  method  is  mainly 
designed  for  advanced  students.  By  the  latter  plan  the  instructor  care- 
fully outlines  the  course  which  the  student  is  to  pursue  and  satisfactory 
evidence,  such  as  a  thesis  or  an  essay,  is  required  to  show  that  the  student 
is  doing  the  work  properly.  Any  course  chosen  must  be  completed 
within  a  year  from  the  time  it  is  begun.  Certificates  are  given  but  de- 
grees will  not  be  granted  on  correspondence  work  alone.  For  academic 
degrees  at  least  two  years  of  resident  study  is  required. 

The  following  courses  by  the  formal  method  are  required  :  economics, 
sociology,  political  science,  history,  Hebrew,  Hebrew  history  and  geogra- 
phy, Arabic,  New  testament  Greek,  French,  German,  English  literature. 
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rhetoric,  mathematics,  astronomy,  mathematical  physics,  geology,  physi- 
ology, botany,  bacteriology  and  music. 

Edinburgh.  S^  George  s  correspondence  classes.  These  classes  pre- 
pare for  the  entrance  examinations  of  the  Scottish  universities  in  arts, 
science  or  medicine  and  for  the  local  examinations  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.     Certificates  and  diplomas  are  granted. 

London.  National  home  reading  union.  The  methods  chosen  by  this 
union  are  reading  courses,  magazines  and  reading  circles.  The  reading 
courses  are  intended  for  senior  scholars  in  day  and  Sunday  schools  and 
young  people  who  have  left  school,  for  working  people  and  others  who 
have  little  leisure  for  reading  and  are  specially  interested  in  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  for  general  readers. 

A  monthly  magazine  is  published  for  each  of  the  three  classes  of  read- 
ers, giving  directions  as  to  the  best  methods  of  reading,  introductions  to 
the  books  read,  explanatory  notes,  answers  to  questions,  etc.  Where  a 
number  of  these  individual  readers  are  in  the  same  locality,  a  reading 
circle  is  often  formed  for  the  interchange  of  opinions 

Universify  correspondence  college.  The  work  of  this  school  is  the 
preparation  of  students  for  London  university  examinations.  Weekly 
lessons  with  full  notes  and  model  answers  to  test  questions  are  sent  to 
each  student. 

Oxford.  University  extetision  home  reading  circles.  Since  1888  read- 
ing circles  have  been  formed  by  which  students  may  obtain  tuition  by  cor- 
respondence in  history,  literature,  political  economy  and  natural  science. 
More  than  30  circles  have  been  formed  and  can  be  joined  at  any  time 
by  students  isolated  or  in  groups.  At  local  centers,  also,  the  reading  of 
extension  students  is  guided  between  lecture  courses. 

Russia.  Moscow.  The  home  reading  committee  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  professors  and  masters  in  the  university  and  colleges  of  Mos- 
cow. As  the  conditions  of  Russian  life  do  not  allow  the  extension  of  local 
lectures  to  the  country,  the  work  is  carried  on  by  means  of  syllabuses  form- 
ing four  annual  courses  of  reading,  corresponding  to  the  courses  of  the 
Russian  universities.  The  committee  examines  the  study  papers,  essays 
and  answers  of  the  readers  and  helps  them  in  whatever  difficulties  they 
encounter  in  their  reading. 

Australasian  home  reading  union.  The  union  was  formed  in 
1892  under  the  auspices  of  the  literature  section  of  the  Australian  asso- 
ciation for  the  advancement  of  science  for  the  purpose  of  developing  a 
taste  for  recreative  and  instructive  reading  among  all  classes  and  directing 
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home  study  to  definite  ends.  The  method  of  instruction  is  by  pubHshed 
courses  of  reading,  a  monthly  journal  and  the  organization  of  assemblies 
at  different  centers. 


A  birdseye  view  of  the  activities  in  this  field  confirms  our  judgment 

that  we  have  a  permanent  and  important  new  factor  in  education  still  in 

its  infancy  and  therefore  liable  to  change  from  year  to  year.     But  these 

changes  are  only  in  unimportant  details.     The  central  thought  holds  true 

for  all  phases  of  the  work  and  the  efforts  are  all  directly  pointed  to  secure 

what  we  have  for  years  used  as  a  kind  of  motto  for  our  own  work — 

Higher  education  for  adults,  at  home,  through  life. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey 

Director 
Albany,  N.   K,  June  20,  1899 
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Albany  center,  statistics,  77i. 
American       correspondence       normal 

school,  Dansville,  90^. 
American  society  for  the  extension  of 

university  teaching,  work  of,  SF-SS^. 
Austin  (111.))  Columbia  correspondence 

normal,  94i. 
Australasian  home  reading  union,  96^- 

971. 
Australia,  extension  work,  88^-892. 

Brooklyn  institute  of  arts  and  sciences, 

893. 
Brooklyn  Y.  M.  C.  A.  center,  statistics, 

772. 
Buffalo  Y.  M.  C.  A.  center,  statistics, 

772. 

California,  extension  work,  86^. 
Cambridge    (Eng.),    extension    work, 

866-875. 
Catholic   summer  school  of   America, 

reading  circle  union,  918-921. 
Centers,  regents,  75-77  ;  statistics,  77^ ; 

outside  New  York,  81-89. 
Chautauqua    college,    correspondence 

courses,  902. 
Chicago    record's    home    study    circle, 

942. 
Chicago  university,  see  University  of 

Chicago. 
Colby  university,  extension  work,  8II. 
Colorado,  extension  work,  862. 
Columbia  correspondence  normal,  Aus- 
tin, 111.,  941. 


Columbian   reading  union.   New  York 

city,  90T. 
Correspondence  school  of  illustrating, 

New  York  city,  908-913. 
Correspondence  teaching,  896-971. 
Courses,  see  Lecture  courses. 

Dansville,  American  correspondence 
normal  school,  906. 

Denmark,  extension  society,  88^. 

Detroit,  Sprague  university  of  corres- 
pondence instruction,  95^. 

Edinburgh,  St  George's  correspondence 

classes,  962. 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.),  extension  work,  83*. 
England,     extension     work,     866-886 ; 

correspondence  teaching,  963. 
Extension  courses,  see  Lecture  courses. 
Extension  lecturers,  see  Lecturers. 

Free  lectures  in  New  York  city,  776-78*. 

Germany,  extension  courses,  88'. 
Gloversville  center,  statistics,  77^. 
Gunton   institute   of  social  economics 

and    practical    science.    New    York 

city,  91*. 

Health  teaching,  789-809. 

Illinois,  extension  movement,  83''-858; 

correspondence  teaching,  941-95^. 
Illustrating,  correspondence  school  of, 

New  York  city,  908-913. 
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Institutes  in  New  York,  892. 
International  correspondence  schools, 
Scran  ton,  Pa.,  929-933. 

Kansas,  extension  work,  86i. 

Lecture  courses,  during  iSgS,  75-89; 
free,  in  New  York  citF,  776-78*. 

Lecturers  during  i8q8,  77. 

Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  exten- 
sion work,  86*. 

London,  extension  work,  87^;  corres- 
pondence teacbing,  96^. 

Maine,  extension  work,  Sl^. 
Massachusetts,   extension   work,    81*; 

Pittsfield  Agassiz  association,  922. 
Michigan,    correspondence    teaching, 

955. 
Moscow,  correspondence  course.s,  96''. 

National  home  reading  union,  Lon- 
don, 963. 

National  young  folks  reading  circle, 
951. 

New  Jersey,  extension  work,  83*. 

New  York  city.  Cathedral  library  cen- 
ter, statistics,  773;  college  settle- 
ment center,  statistics,  773  j  free 
lectures,  77^-78* ;  People's  institute, 
785;  People's  university  extension 
society,  78'^-809;  correspondence 
teaching,  907-918, 

Oxford  (Eng.),  extension  work,  87^- 
883;  university  extension  home 
reading  circles,  96^. 

Pennsylvania,  correspond'^nce  teach- 
ing, 92T-933. 

People's  institute.  New  York  city,  78^. 

People's  university  extension  society. 
New  York  city,  787-809. 

Philadelphia,  extension  work,  81^-83*; 
Round  robin  reading  circle,  92^. 

Pittsfield  Agassiz  association,  922. 

Plattsburg,  Catholic  summer  school, 
918-921. 

Reading  college,  extension  work,  883. 
Reform   bureau,    Washington,    D.    C, 

933. 
Regents  centers,  75-77. 


Rochester  center,  statistics,  77*. 
Round  robin  reading  circle,  92'. 
Russia,  correspondence  courses,  967. 
Rutgers  college,  extension  work,  83=. 

St  George's    correspondence  classes, 

Edinburgh,  962. 
Scranton,     International     correspond 

ence  schools,  92^-933. 
Sing  Sing  center,  statistics,  77^. 
Sprague  university  of  correspondence 

instruction,  Detroit,  95^. 
Statistics  of  regents  centers,  77. 
Subjects,  of  lecture  courses,  77. 
Syracuse  center,  statistics,  77^. 

Tarrytown  center,  statistics,  775. 
Teachers,  we  Lecturers. 
Teachers  college  center,  statistics,  773. 
Teachers  international  reading  circle, 

935. 
Troy  young  women's  association,   89*. 

United    correspondence   schools.  New 

York  city,  91^. 
University  association,  95'. 
University     correspondence      college, 

London,  965. 
University    of    California,     extension 

work,  863. 
University  of  Chicago,  extension  work, 

837-858;    correspondence    study    de- 
partment, 94*. 
University  of  Kansas,  extension  work, 

861. 
University     of    Wyoming,    extension 

work,  862. 

Victoria   university,    extension  work, 

885. 

Washington  D.  C,  reform  bureau,  933. 

West  Virginia  university,  correspond- 
ence courses,  938-94^. 

Wisconsin,  extension  work,  859. 

Wisconsin  university,  correspondence 
teaching,  957-961. 

Wyoming,  extension  work,  862. 

Yonkers  center,  statistics,  77^. 
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Home  Education  Department 

PUBLICATIONS 
Reports     Bulletins     Circulars 

Extension  reports.     University  of  the  State  of  New  York — Extension 

dep't.    Annual  rep't  1894-date.  O.   Albany  1895-date.    75  cents  a  vol. 
Extension  bulletins.       O.       Albany  1891-date.     Price  to  advance 

subscribers  50  cents  a  year. 
El   (Regents  bul.  17)     University  extension.     52P.     Nov.   1891.      o.p. 
E2  (Regents  bul.   18)     Extension  organization  :  State  department  and 

local  centers.     48p.     Sep.  1892.     o.p 
Eeprint  of  circulars  on  this  subject;  i.  e.  no.  1,  7,  9,  11,  13,  15,  17,  18  and  22. 
E3  (Regents  bul.  19)     Extension  teachers.     44p,     Oct.  1892.      o.p. 
E4  (Regents  bul.  20)      Libraries  and  university  extension.     32p.     Nov. 

1892.     o.p. 
E5  (Regents   bul.    21)     Development   of    university   extension.     6op. 

May  1893.     o.p. 
E6  (Regents  bul.  24)     Report  of  extension  department,  1893.     132P. 

March  1894.     o.p. 
E7  (Regents  bul.  27)  Extension  teaching.   72p.  July  1894.  Price  \o  cents. 
E8  (Regents  bul.  29)  Summer  schools.  88p.  Aug.  1894.  Replaced  by  Yj(). 
E9  Summer  schools.     Ed.  2,  enl.     i44p.     July  1895.     Price  15  cents. 
ElO  Russell,  James  E.      Extension  of  university  teaching  in  England 

and  America;  a  study  in  practical  pedagogics.     ii2p,     Oct.   1895. 

Price  15  ce7its. 
El  I  Study  clubs.     234P.     Nov.  1895.     Pf'^ce  25  cejits. 
E12  Rep't  of  extension  dep't,  1894,     7op.     Oct.  1895.     Price  \o  cents. 
E13  Summer  schools ;  (ist  annual  sup.)    93P.    May  1896.  Price  \o  cents. 
E14  Class  list  of  a  $500  library  recommended  for  schools.     36p.     Sep. 

i8g6.     Ed.  2,  rev.     (E15)  36p.     Nov.  1896.     Price  5  cents. 
E16  Public  libraries  report   1895,  with  statistics.      i66p.     Oct.   1896. 

Price  15  cents. 
E17  Extension  teaching  report  1895.    48p.    Mar.  1897.    Price  5  cents. 
E18  Library  of  500  books  and  35  periodicals  selected  for  the  state  com- 
mission in  lunacy  for  use  in  New  York  state  hospitals.     28p.     Mar. 

1897.     I^ice  5  cents. 
E19  Summer  schools;  (2d  annual  sup.)  1896.     8ip.     May  1897.     Price 

10  cents. 
E20  Public  libraries  report  1896  with   statistics.      i7ip.      June    1897. 

Price  15  cents. 
E21  Study  clubs  :  annual  report,  1896.     95P.    Nov.  1897.    Price  \o  cents. 
E22  Extension  teaching  rep't,  1896.     i5op.    Nov.  1897.   F^ice  \o  cents. 
E23  Study  clubs  :  annual  report,  1897.    92p.     Jan.  1898,    Price  \ocents. 
E24  Public  libraries  rep'l,  1897,  with  statistics.    i84p.    April  1898.    Price 

15  cetits. 
E25  Summer  schools  rep't,  1897-98.     79P.     July  1898.     Price  \o  cents. 
E26  Extension  teaching  rep't,   1897.     49p.     July  1898.     Price  5  cents. 
E27  Public  libraries  rep't,  1898,  with  statistics.     72p.  July  1899.     PYice 

I  o  cents. 
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E28  Extension  teaching  report,  1898.    3op.      Aug.  1898.    Price  5  cents. 
E29  Study  clubs  report,  1898.     In  preparatiori. 

Home  education   bulletins  [cotitinuation  of  Extension  bulletins)     O. 

Albany  1899-date.      Price  to  advance  subscribers,  50  cents  a  year. 
E30  Summer  schools  rep't,  1899.      48p.      July  1899.      Price  5  cents. 
E31  Traveling  pictures.     In  preparation. 

Extension  circulars.  Large  octavo.  Albany  1891-date.  Price  1 
cent  for  each  8  pages  ;  single  copies  of  any  in  pritit  sent  free  on  application. 

Cl    Plan  of  work.     i6p.     Nov.  1891.     Replaced  by  H4. 

C2  Adams,  H.  B.  University  extension  in  America.  i6p.  Nov.  1891.    o.p, 

C3  Brown,  E.  E.     Democracy  in  the  universities.     8p.     Nov.  1891. 

C4  Bardeen,  C:  VV:     University  extension.     8p.     Dec.  1891. 

C5  Moulton,  R:  G.  The  university  extension  movement.  i6p.  Nov.  1891. 

C6  Moulton,  R:  G.  A  lecturer's  notes  on  the  working  of  university 
extension.     4p.     Dec.  1891. 

C7  Dewey,  Melvil.  NewYork's  part  in  university  extension.  8p.  Dec.  1891. 

C8  University  extension.     2p.     Dec.  1891.     o.  p. 

C9  Hints  for  organizing  extensit)n  centers.  4p.  Dec.  1891.  Replaced 
by  Cii  and  C13. 

ClO  A'lams,  H.  B    University  extension  and  its  leaders.   zSp.  Dec.  1891. 

ClI   How  to  begin  university  extension.   i2p.  ]3in.i8g2.  Replaced  by  C2e,. 

C12  Relation  of  colleges  to  university  extension.     4p.     Feb.  1892. 

C13  Brief  suggestions  for  local  organization  of  university  extension.  2p. 
Mar.  1892. 

C14  Seymour,  Horatio.  Horatio  Seymour  on  higher,  education.  8p. 
Mar.  1892. 

C15  Summary  of  plan  of  work.     ip.     Mar.  1892. 

C16  Lists  of  extension  teachers.     2op,     April  1892.      Replaced  by  C ^6. 

C17  University  extension  blanks  and  how  to  use  them.  4p.  Sep. 
1892.     0.  p. 

C18  Publications  needed  by  extension  centers.     2p.     Sep.   1892.     o.p. 

C19  The  clergy  of  New  York  and  popular  education.     2p.     Oct.  1892. 

C20  Lists  of  extension  teachers.     2op.     Oct.   1892.     Replaced  by   C36. 

C21  Seven  factors  in  complete  extension  teaching.    2p.    Oct.  1892.    0.  p. 

C22  Notes  for  managers  of  extension  courses.  4p.  Nov.  1892.  Re- 
placed by  H4. 

C23  University  extension  publications,  4p.  Nov.  1892.  Replaced  by  0.2"^ . 

C24  Suggested  by-laws  for  university  extension  centers,    ip.    Dec.  1892. 

C25  How  to  begin  university  extension.   i2p.  Jan.  1893.  Replaced  by  Yii^. 

C26  List  of  extension  syllabuses.     2p.     Feb.  1893      Replaced  by  0,2^] . 

C27  University  extension  publications.    5p.    Mar.  1893.   Replaced  by  Yi^. 

C28  University  extension  examinations.     4p.     Mar.  1893. 

C29  Lists  of  extension  teachers,     i2p.     July  1893.     Replaced  by  Q^^. 

C30  How  to  get  most  help  from  extension  courses.    2p.    D.    Feb.  1894. 

C31   Lists  of  extension  teachers.     56p.     June  1894.    Replaced  by  C^d. 

C32  Eastman,  W:  R.  A  new  aid  to  popular  education :  free  traveling 
libraries.     8p.     Jan.  1895.     o.p. 

C33  Study  clubs,     i2p.     Nov.  1895. 

C34  Lists  of  extension  teachers.     i6p.     Feb.  1896.    Replaced  by  C-i^d. 

C35  Lists  of  extension  teachers.    24p.    Feb.  1897.     Replaced  by  C^)^. 

C36  Lists  of  extension  teachers.     In  press. 


